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lacious reasoners are determined largely by prejudice and emotional bias. 
Even men of intellectual tastes may come under this category. Other falla- 
cious reasoners suffer from a deficiency of directing ideas. But we are left 
to guess why inability to reason may be due to an absence of " directing 
ideas." In discussing the third or frivolous type, which is preeminently 
feminine, the author makes some excellent remarks on the mental differences 
due to sex. Fallacious reasoners, he thinks, are found more often among 
men than among women. 

Viewed as a whole, M. Paulhan's work is disappointing. The author 
aims, above all things, at systematization ; he seems not to realize that a 
book without theories can be scientific. Nor are his theoretical discussions 
of much value in themselves. The book abounds in questionable assump- 
tions, the author calmly ignoring all views not in harmony with his own. 
This is, perhaps, best shown in his treatment of feeling and thought. 
Moreover, as in many books of the kind, what appear to be profound 
explanations, prove upon examination to be, in many cases, but revived 
metaphors of' the old psychology. Thus, in describing the process by 
which thought becomes independent of feeling, the author tells us that 
"once detached from desire the idea tries to develop, and create about 
it others like itself." The literary method employed in this investigation, 
moreover, could not but be barren of results. A work of this kind should 
be based on systematic observation, unadulterated by a priori reasoning. 
If what is really suggestive and interesting in the book had been expressed 
more briefly, it could have been read more easily and profitably. 

Harold Griffing. 

Le mouvement positiviste et la conception sociologique du monde. Par 
Alfred Fouillee. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1896. — pp. 379. 

This work, as the title suggests, contains both a review of the positive 
movement and an argument for the sociological view of the world. It forms 
the necessary complement of the author's work devoted to a study of the 
idealistic movement, and is the second part of his writings upon the direc- 
tion and results of contemporary philosophy. The aim and scope of the 
book is " to show that, in their final conclusions, positivism and idealism are 
reconcilable." The two movements, the idealistic and the positivistic or 
empirical, appear to the author to be moving towards the same results, both 
theoretically and practically : they will end by uniting in a wider view of 
humanity and the world. " Idealism is the necessary complement of posi- 
tivism. The positivism of Comte, the evolutionism of Darwin and Spencer, 
the idealism of Kant and Hegel, are perfectly reconcilable " (p. 337). In 
establishing the foregoing thesis, Professor Fouillde has made not only a 
critical examination of numerous philosophical systems and doctrines, but 
he has also elaborated his own philosophical creed, the leading features of 
which are here briefly sketched. First, the author would extend the idea of 
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society to the whole world, and say that existence itself is social, and that the 
universe is an infinite society. The forces and laws operative in society 
seem to furnish a comparatively simple type of what is found in the world 
as a whole. The sociological theory is preferable to the mechanical, because 
the latter gives only an abstract view of things, taking into account merely 
quantitative relations in space and time. " The biological conception of the 
universe as an organism is better than the mechanical; but the idea of life 
which it supplies is resolved into the mechanical idea of movement and the 
psychological idea of appetition." When one remembers the haze which 
envelops the word ' society,' one must feel that clear and full definition of this 
word would aid greatly in getting to the central point of the author's ontol- 
ogy. As a second main feature of the author's philosophy, one may note 
" the substitution of the view, that all beings are penetrable and in commu- 
nication, for the Leibnitzian doctrine of the impenetrability of all things." 
The corollary of this is the theory that, fundamentally, the multiplicity 
of individuals is a unity. " Monism is the final point of view, of which 
physical atomism and psychical monadism are the preparation " (Introd., 
p. n). The third important step is to make will the inner essence of the 
world. " Philosophy will see in physical energy the external expression of 
psychical energy, that is, of will, which is omnipresent, and constitutive of 
reality itself" (Introd., p. u). D R Maj0Ri 

Le bien et le ma/. Essai sur /a mora/e considirie comtne socio/ogie pre- 
miere. Par E. de Roberty, professeur. a l'universite" nouvelle de 
Bruxelles. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1896. — pp. xxiv, 237. 

Le bien et le mal is the first of a projected series of four or five volumes, 
which together will make up a work to be called Vethique. The title of 
the initial volume is certainly misleading. Little is said about good and 
evil, beyond a definition and a statement that both of these terms are at 
bottom identical. The grounds for this surprising assertion are found in 
the fact that both egoism and altruism may be at one time harmful and at 
another useful, and in the further fact that the immoral members of the 
race would gladly become paragons of virtue, were not social conditions 
such that they can get more of what they want by remaining as they are. 
We are also informed that morality means the possession of such qualities 
as fit the individual to be a member of the social organism, for which reason 
ethics is really a branch of sociology. The elucidation of these views 
occupies, perhaps, one-fifth of the book. The remainder is devoted to a 
discussion of the methods of ethical investigation. All possible schools of 
moralists, according to our author, are reducible to three, namely, the theo- 
logical, the metaphysical, and the scientific. His definition of these three 
stages in the progress of human thought, while not precisely identical with 
that of Comte, is merely a variation of the famous theory associated with 
the name of the father of Positivism. All of the present-day moralists, we 



